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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 



February, 



I have held half a lifetime, that I might contribute some- 
what to the reconciliation of nations not wholly in har- 
mony. My duties have brought me constantly into rela- 
tions with the representatives of all lands making exhibits 
in Jackson Park. So it is, as I have stated, I have 
found there beating the same heart, earnest, anxious for 
the right, ready for conciliation and peace. I have found 
here in these daily labors constant encouragement to 
believe that universal peace is the only true status for 
mankind. 

But these great gatherings of nations, while they are di- 
rectly and indirectly productive of important results, are 
not alone sufficient ; there must be everywhere direct agen- 
cies emp'ojed, the organization of societies, association, 
local and international action, if we would do away with war. 
If we would biing about that disarmament of which Dr. 
Boardman just spoke, we must go about it in an organized 
and systematic way and not trust to chance, for in this 
manner the world has drifted for the las six thousand, 
years, and we must now guide the ship into the haven of 
peace. That can only be done though the instrumentality 
of organization of many sorts and in every land. I am 
very glad indeed that we have begun such organization. 
There should be special organizations in different 
countries, and then there should be a great international 
association established somewhere, at some point con- 
venient of access for the world in general, so that its 
representatives from time to time may assemble and 
measures be taken to bring about this glorious result at 
the earliest possible moment. 

Disarmament perhaps need not be expected at present. 
The great nations of the world will not lay down their 
arms until they have some guarantee that their interests 
will be protected ; so I believe before disarmament shall 
come there will be established some great tribunal with 
the concurrence of all civilized nations to which shall be 
referred questions of difference for settlement in a peace- 
ful manner ; it is for this we are struggling and we have 
signs of i's early coming. It is a blessed thing that 
within recent years there have been so many settlements 
of international difficulties without war. There have been 
more difficulties settled in this way than we know, per- 
haps. When in the midst of the late American war, 
there was danger of recognition by certain foreign powers, 
there was another power, a lover of America and unwill- 
ing that this Union should be disrupted, which showed 
her colors in American waters and forbade that interven- 
tion which was threatened by other powers, and who 
knows but that during yet more recent times, in Central and 
Western Europe, devastating and terrible wars have not 
been prevented by the belief that other great powers not 
involved in the controversy would interfere and so far- 
enforce their mandate as to prevent actual war, if once 
declared? This would indicate that the time is near 
when no nation can make war upon any other nation 
without something like the consent of mankind. When 
that time is reached, there will then be a readiness of all 
nations to agree upon the establishment of some interna- 
tional tribunal for the arbitration of difficulties between 
nation and nation. 

This recent decision of the Commission in the Behring 
Sea case is another good omen. Though disappointed, 
how readily America has acquiesced There are Ameri- 
cans who believe absolutely that the decision is correct ; 
that the waters to which reference is made in the discus- 



sion of the issue are waters that should be open to the 
other nations of the world. Has there been a case, Mr. 
Chairman (my memory fails me if there has been a 
case) , in which the decision by the Court of Arbitration 
has not been acquiesced in? 

The Chairman : There has not been a case. 

His memory corroborates mine. Acquiescence has 
been the rule. When you have created a great Court of 
Arbitration, let it be laid down that in case of a refusal 
to acquiesce in a decision the ports of the nation should 
be closed to the one disregarding the decision of the tri- 
bunal and that commercial and diplomatic intercourse 
should be withdrawn and the nation made an outlaw 
among the nations, and there is not a nation under 
Heaven that would for an instant entertain the thought 
of taking such ground as that. 

I believe, therefore, in the wisdom and practicability of 
this great international tribunal to which reference has 
been made. I believe it the duty of this Congress and 
of the lovers of peace everywhere, individually and by 
association, to strive for the early establishment of such 
a court, which would result in the utter desuetude of war 
and the establishing of peace everywhere and evermore. 



A BRIEF REMARK AS TO THE EPWORTH 
GUARDS. 

Some weeks ago I wrote something by way of protest 
against the project of a Boys' Brigade in the churches 
at Westchester, Pa. Since then there has been sent to 
me a printed circular, the Constitution of the Epworth 
Guards, in the introduction to which I find mention made 
of the drilling of the boys by an ex-colonel who has pre- 
pared a Manual of Arms, and in which introduction is 
expressed the hope that " in due time, no doubt, there 
will be companies completely uniformed and equipped with 
swords." I have naught but the best wishes for the hope 
and the aim of the Epworth League of the Methodist Epis- 
copal church, in endeavoring to bring the young into the 
service of Christ, yet I do not believe that we are called 
to fight sin with Satan's weapons. "The weapons of our 
warfare are not carnal." It seems to me that the an- 
nouncement of a military auxiliary of this character 
would, as it were, have pierced the heart of Methodism's 
founder with an arrow ; for Wesley was one who made 
bold to say of war — '-Shall Christians assist the Prince of 
Hell, who was a murderer from the beginning, by telling 
the world of the benefit of war? " So also Adam Clarke" 
the distinguished Methodist commentator, averred that 
'war is as contrary to the spirit of Christianity as mur- 
der ; nothing can justify nations in shedding each other's 
blood." I will only add to this the present day remark 
of the venerable Presbyterian minister, Theodore L. Cuy- 
ler, of Brooklyn, who commenting on the protest alluded 
to in the opening sentence of this note, remarked : "It is 
pitiable to see the carnal weapons of butchery in the hands 
of Christian youth ! Well, let us go on protesting for 
peace and purity and righteousness, and hope for better 
days." The same worthy elder had already voiced in 
earnest language his exceeding sorrow at learning that 
the Boys' Brigade movement had made its appearance in 
some of the Baptist churches. 

Josiah W. Leeds. 
Kocouncey, Pa., 1st Mo. 12, 1894. 



